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forms, 15 nu (1 get, 2 gyt, 6 gen, 6 gena) forms, 
39 A* (2£*4 2£Wa, u.gj'/, 3 £)//«, 5 £?«. 16 
gena) forms, or 64 compound forms to 4 (2 gy/, 
1 gen csghwylce geare, 1 ponne gena) that 
coujd be construed as simple forms. In the 
' Blickling Homilies ' we see a decrease in the 
proportion, but there are still three times as 
many full forms as simple ones : no todtsge 
forms !, 7 nu (3 git, 3 get, 1 git) forms, 11 pa (8 
gyt, one each giet, git, get) forms, in all 18 to 
6 (5 gyt, 2 present, 2 future, 1 past ; 1 oft gita) 
simple forms. In yElfric's 'Lives of the Saints' 
vol. 1, but few full forms remain, — 7 (5 pagit, 2 
nugit) to about 9 git's ; while in Byrhtferff's 
' Handboc 'not one of the 18 instances of the 
use of the word shows a nu, pa, or todage. 

In the above statistics (except in the case of 
ByrhtferSf) I have limited myself to cases 
where the word has pretty clearly the temporal 
'still' idea. This meaning was plainly the 
original one, and other meanings are very rare 
in the early texts. One of the first shades is 
that of 'for the last time,' 'before he died' 
(Bede 338, 27; 438, 6). Then that of ' again ' 
or 'even' before priddan side, etc. (Orosius 82, 
7, etc). Even early texts show giet with 
comparatives (Bede 5, Orosius 2), and in the 
Orosius we find two cases of pagiet so used 
(78, 18; 162, 30). The concessive idea, 'yet,' 
'nevertheless,' seems to be late; Byrhtferff 
has numerous cases of it (5, 20 ; 48, 4, etc.), but 
of the earlier texts I find only a few cases in 
the Orosius that aproximate this notion (30, 17 ; 
136, 11). The tendency to place the word at 
the head of the clause (Orosius 62, 9,) increases 
with its occurence in the concessive sense 
(Byrhtferff gyt 5, 20, 187, 9, andgyt 48, 4; 150, 14). 

A writer's use of giet might form a test of 
authorship, time, or locality ; observe the pro- 
portion : Bede 64-7, Orosius 33-5, 'Blickling' 
18-6, JElfric 7-9, Byrhtfergf 0-18; also Bede's 
75 cases (in all senses) to yElfric's 18, in about 
the same number of pages. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



ANGLO-SAXON glen, giena. 
To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — In further consideration of Professor 
Hempl's very interesting etymology of O. E. 
gen, get, etc. {London Academy, Dec. 19, 1891) 



to which exception was taken by Prof. Hart in 
Mod. Lang. Notes for February, so far as 
concerned W. S. glen, let me call attention to 
the forms which these words assume in one 
important set of prose texts, viz., the "Gospel 
of Matthew" in four O. E. dialects (ed. by Skeat, 
1887) :- 

North. (Cotton MS.) geoncs 12.46 ; get I geana 
i5-i6 '. geana 18.16 ; geona 19.20 ; nis da geon 
(nondum est) 24.6 ; ge I geona 27.63 ; and 
(added by Prof. Hempl) gett I geana 17.5 ; 
get 26.65. 

Mercian (Rushworth) gen 1 19.20; get 24.6; 
27-63; geta 15.16; 18.16; 24.24. 

W.S. (Corpus MS.) gyt 12.46; 15.16; 17.5; 18.16; 
19.20; 24.6. 

Kt. (Hatton MS.) geat 12.46; geot 15.16; 24.6; 
git 17.5 ; gyt 18.16; 19.20. 
(Royal MS. 1. A. xiv.) gyt 15.16; 24.6; get 
19.20; geat 17.5. 

It appears from the above that Old North, as 
represented in this text has regularly (7 times) 
the diphthong eo (ed) in the form with n, and e 
in the form with / (3 or 4 ? times, ge probably 
for get). 

Bouterwek in his glossary gives several other 
cases of the form in n, and always with the 
diphthong eo (ed). 

Sievers (Gr. § 157.2) refers this Old North. 
geona to u-, o- umlaut (§ 1.60) and yet writes it 
giona, in spite of the fact that u-, o- umlaut 
does not affect long vowels (cf. § 103 ff. and 
§ 160). If this be the true explanation it would 
be necessary to assume an original short 
vowel, or the shortening of a long vowel not 
to be expected in this case (cf. § 125). On 
metrical grounds Sievers has shown, more- 
over, that gina has a long vowel (cf. Beitrdge, 
x, 500). 

Professor Hempl's theory proposes to ac- 
count for the Northern eo (ed) by assuming 
that the following h is here not "affective," 
while in gin, gina it has its usual effect (cf. 
Sievers, Gr. §165, or for short eo, §164). But 
if this is the true explanation, then gin, gina 
should be Northern forms, and giongiona Mer- 
cian ; for it is in Mercian that // is not always 
"affective," (cf. Sievers, id., and my Diss, on 

1 These words were omitted from my dissertation on the 
Rushworth Matthew,at the last moment, for further consider- 
ation. 
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Ri §§21 and 63). Exactly the reverse is, 
however, the case in the above-cited forms. 
Furthermore it is not clear why eo (ea) should 
not appear in the forms with t in the North on 
the same assumption. But they appear only 
in the late Kentish text of Matt. 

Again consider how the combination Gc.j'u- 
appears in the North and in Mercian ; for 
example, North, (gosples) ging, giung (once), 
gigod; V. Ps. gung, gugud; Ri iungcs, iuguo~e, 
iu-, g&- monnum, etc. (cf. my Diss. §38 e). 

In connection with O. E. git the Frisian 
forms are usually cited in dictionaries as 
parallel forms. 

Richthofen gives ieta (9 times); ietta (4 times); 
«°«5fe (4 times) ; eta (4 times) ; ita (twice); ' eet' 
(once) ; Modern Fris. jiette. Can these forms 
be explained on Professor Hempl's theory? 
(cf. Siebs, Paul's ' Grund.,' p. 733, § 22). 

These suggestions are contributed to the 
discussion because the puzzling etymology of 
these words does not seem to me to be fully 
cleared up yet, though Professor Hempl's pro- 
posed derivation is in many respects a happy 
one. 

Edward M. Brown. 

University of Cincinnati. 



To the Editors of Mod. Long. Notes. 

Sirs : — In reply to Prof. Brown, I would say 
that in my communication to the Academy I 
was careful to account for the eo in the North- 
umbrian forms by saying that the affection of 
the eo by h 

"depended upon whether or not the initial h 
retained in any community sufficient of its con- 
sonantal value when it came into the medial 
position through the two words being regarded 
and accented as one." 

Would it be at all strange if a community (or 
communities) where h was still effective, was 
one where the neuter form early got the upper 
hand ? The literary use of get and geona side 
by side is no stranger than the simultaneous 
use of any pair of doublets of dialectic origin 
(for example, sik and sek in Chaucer, and 
scuffle and shuffle with us). It would be more 
difficult to explain the difference of vowel that 
my dialect presents in god, dog, log (with the 
a of all) ; pod, hog, fog (with the a of father). 

As to the North. -Mercian representation of 



Gc. ju, I do not believe it by any means 
certain that it might not be geo-. I have 
learned' no satisfactory explanation of the 
doublets with iu, geo, but we all know that 
both forms were common in W.S. at least, 
although W.S. texts of some length show only 
one (Byrhtfer? has many instances of m but 
none of geo) ; so that the extremely few in- 
forms found in North, and Merc, would not 
prove that geo-iorms were not in use in the 
North. In fact Northumbrian has geoc Math. 
11, 29 and 30 (cf. also Sievers §157). 

As to the Frisian forms, the stressed vowel 
is explained by (Siebs, Paul's 'Gr.' i., pp. 
723 ff.) §22, i, 2; §28, ii; §32,4. ieta may be iet-\- 
d (cf. O.E. gietd above) §29, i. ietta may be 
iet-\-pa (cf. O.E. pdgiet above) §48, iv. This 
would require that ietta was (at least original- 
ly) used only in the past ; but I have no means 
at hand to test the matter. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



RUSKIN AND SHARON TURNER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Professor A. S. Cook, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes for June, 1891 (vol. vi, 345-347), discusses 
a passage from Ruskin's ' The Pleasures of 
England.' In this passage Ruskin has taken 
"for example of the Religion of our ancestors " 
a prayer which he asserts to be King Alfred's. 
Professor Cook finds ' ' a curious parallel to it " 
in the pages of Augustine, and shows that the 
prayer is merely a translation of passages from 
the ' Soliloquies.' He continues : 

"Alfred then, merely translated this prayer 
from Augustine, yet Ruskin speaks of it as 
' personally and passionately offered to the 
Deity ' by Alfred, and thousands of people 
who read his book are likely to take him at his 
word. Yet it would scarcely seem that Ruskin 
obtained his translation at second-hand. It is 
not identical with a rendering of part of the 
prayer by Thomas Hughes in his ' Alfred the 
Great,' ch. 16, nor is it the same as the version 

in the 'Jubilee Edition' of Alfred's works 

.... But if Ruskin did make the translation 
himself, he has not always seized upon the 
meaning of the original. It so happens that 
two of his inexact renderings are at points 
to which he has called special attention by 
comments." 

After showing the inexactness of the rendering 
at these two points, Professor Cook concludes : 
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